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have waited so long for the comparatively meagre recogni- 
tion that it is at last receiving? — that " Modern Love " should 
have slept for over twenty years in a first edition, in spite of Mr. 
Swinburne's impassioned praise. However, the poets are found 
of their own, and it is not the many readers, but the few, that 
count. In the hearts of "that acute and honorable minority," 
Mr. Meredith is securely enthroned, and the man who wrote " Love 
in the Valley " can have no doubt of his position among English 
poets. There has been no space for illustrative quotation from his 
prose, but let me, by way of decorative tailpiece to my article, end 
with two of the loveliest verses ever written : 

" Lovely are the curves of the white owl sweeping 

Wavy in the dusk lit by one large star; 
Lone in the fir-branch, his rattle-note unvaried, 

Brooding o'er the gloom, spins the brown eve-jar. 
Darker grows the valley, more and more forgetting: 

So were it with me if forgetting could be will'd. 
Tell the grassy hollow that holds the bubbling well-spring, 

Tell it to forget the source that keeps it filPd. 

" Happy, happy time, when the white star hovers 
Low over dim fields fresh with bloomy dew, 
Near the face of dawn, that draws athwart the darkness, 

Threading it with color, like yewberries the yew. 
Thicker crowd the shades as the grave East deepens 

Glowing, and with crimson a long cloud swells. 
Maiden still the moon is; and strange she is, and secret; 
Strange her eyes; her cheeks are cold as cold sea-shells." 

ElOHAED LE GaLLIENNE. 



" THE AWAKENING OE HELENA KIOHIE."* 

Ameeica has been fairly successful during the last two genera- 
tions in the production of sectional novels; for some reason, too 
intricate to trace, we seem impotent as regards the universal 
novel, that form of which the Kussia of to-day is past master. 

Those whose memory reaches back twenty years or so to the 
publication of " John Ward, Preacher," Mrs. Deland's first nota- 
ble success, will see growth in ease and grace of handling in 
" Helena Eichie," even some progress in liberality of thought and 
breadth of vision, but that which is lacking to make a seriously 

* " The Awakening of Helena Richie," By Margaret Deland. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
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fine novel is intensity, depth and strength, of emotion, and this is 
our national defect. The story is lightly and delicately touched 
with conventional and innocuous views of morality, and the sor- 
rows of life are decorously veiled. 

Goethe once defined good society as that which furnished us 
with no material for poetry; and Symonds noted how hardly 
should those who wore evening clothes enter into the kingdom of 
the plastic arts. A quite recent essayist, in pointing out what 
an anachronism an CEdipus frenzy would be to-day, exclaims 
upon the power of a liveried footman to quench unseemly emotion. 
It is something of this sort, a certain undue reverence for ap- 
pearances, for the outer conventional garb of life, which tends to 
make American fiction seem, in comparison with the more ruddy 
products of other nations, rather sterile and stingy. We are led, 
no matter what the theme, along a surface pageant of pleasant- 
ness, and no hint is ever allowed of the underlying chasms, of 
the sheer precipices to right and to left of the narrow path, of 
the surging, black waters of mortal anguish before and after. 

If one take account of the events of Mrs. Deland's novel, and 
bar out the comforting and agreeable denouement, we find the 
situation to be intrinsically as tragic as that of "Anna Kare- 
nina," for example. Helena is a woman whose child has been 
murdered by a drunken husband (it is worth while to examine the 
delicately veiled allusions to this deed, and to ask ourselves if 
horrors are really lessened by the vague words in which we cloak 
them). She then enters into an irregular relation with a coarse 
and selfish man, and lives a dozen years apparently as detached 
from human intercouse, friendships, external relations, as that 
model of all forlornness, Jeanne, in de Maupassant's " Une Tie." 
Old Chester, where Helena takes up her abode in the " Stuffed 
Animal House," overcomes her reserves, however, and she enters 
into social relations, only to cause the suicide of a young and 
promising poet, a paralytic stroke and the final death of a pic- 
turesque and crabbed old genius, and to sow division in the mar- 
ried harmony of an excellent and upright doctor and his hard- 
working, over-tired, much-serving and much-saving wife, appro- 
priately named Martha. Baldly stated, this would seem to be 
the groundwork of a tragic novel, but nothing is further than 
tragedy from the general effect of Mrs. Deland's book. On the 
contrary, it is most pleasant and delightful reading. It is a 
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swift and graceful skimming over the laughing surfaces of life, 
and no real grip upon or understanding of emotion touches with 
tragedy the picture of the individual broken upon the wheel of the 
social system. 

The background of Old Chester is as charming as ever. The 
quick, keen perception of the outside of character, " its tricks and 
its manners," is incomparably done. In the detachment, the 
undeviating pursuit of the personal interest, young Sam's Sam and 
the younger David are bits of observation which reach high- 
water mark. These two characters are akin in their lack of re- 
lation, their self-absorption, and Sam's Sam's ability to listen un- 
concernedly to his father's attacking tirade while he notes a 
good phrase for his drama is only a decade removed from David's 
imperturbable and questioning insistence upon his own line of 
investigation. This crisscross of human interests is humorously 
and delightfully hit off over and over again, as in Mrs. Eichie's 
waiting for the stage which is to bring her lover to arrange for 
the marriage, postponed twelve years, shutting her eyes to bear 
her impatience while she sends David to look and report, while 
David, with nonchalant, curt answers as to the stage, continues 
his theological researches as to God's food, — "Does He eat us? 
He must; chickens don't go there." Such touches are delight- 
fully incongruous and whimsical. David, indeed, lends charm and 
merriment to the whole book. He pursues metaphysical inquiry 
with the unabated zeal of childhood. " Are fish happy when 
people eat them ?" and his stumbling upon the question, " Can 
you ever get back behind a thing that is done? Can God?" is 
only the infant wording of Mr. Swinburne's outcry — 

" Can God restore one ruined thing, 
Or He who slays our souls alive 
Bid dead things thrive?" 

But Dr. Lavendar's tender optimism strikes the answer, that God 
is always beginning again, and that there is no known human ex- 
perience of pain or of sin that may not be the gate of heaven. 

The finest dramatic point in the work is the scene in which 
young Sam, the poet, strikes his grandfather in the face, but 
young Sam was young enough and poetic enough to force dra- 
matic situations. The real stroke of genius after the creation of 
David is old Benjamin, that solitary soul so intimate with the 
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great dead, so cut off from the small living. On his death-bed, 
his final cynical jokes, the attempt of the soul that is flitting 
out into the unknown to express the individual form of conscious- 
ness to the very last, in the application of the words, " Crito, I 
owe a cock to iEsculapius. . . ." " The debt is paid. Hey ? I 
got the receipt " — these flashes give one the little thrill of delight 
that only answers to a very keen glance into the true nature of 
individuality. 

Helena Eichie herself is faintly, thinly conceived. Her con- 
sciousness is too elementary to feel seriously about, and one only 
wonders that such grave events can hang themselves upon so 
slight a character. Her awakening by means of David, the lead- 
ing back of a bruised and sullied soul by the hand of a little child 
into the quiet joys and the little exaltations of innocence and 
service, are not deeply enough felt to make a serious impression. 

Dr. Lavendar, too, it would seem, stumbles lamentably once 
or twice in this book. His attitude of accusing judge in his in- 
terview with Helena, his final sending her out into the night 
without escort, as a sort of punitive humiliation, his refusal to 
leave her in charge of David, and then putting the child in the 
coach with her as a " surprise package," may have helped in the 
conventional structure of the story, and to give the little jump 
up of unexpectedness which the modern slightly built novel deems 
so important an element, but which detracts from the sense of 
truth and seriousness and from the reverence which the author 
intends us to feel for this well-known character. 

Louise Collier Willcox. 



